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IN PLACE OF GERMAN, WHAT? 

As a result of an almost universal antipathy felt in this country 
against Germany, the study of the German language and literature 
has suffered a marked falling off in our schools, both elementary 
and higher. This is due in part to the direct action of boards of 
education of public schools, forbidding, not alone the teaching of 
any subject through the medium of German in these schools, but 
also the teaching of German itself; and in part to the lack of 
interest among students themselves, who in large numbers are 
showing a disinclination either to begin this language or to continue 
its study if already begun. 

When we remember the large place which German held in our 
school and college curricula up to a short year or two ago we can 
readily perceive that this marked falling off of German constitutes 
a real problem, especially in the secondary schools. This problem 
A. W. Burr, professor of pedagogy in Beloit College, discusses in 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education for February, 1918. The 
solution which Professor Burr offers seems to us so sound that we 
take pleasure in reprinting his article editorially, with the per- 
mission of the Wisconsin Journal. Professor Burr, in answer to 
the question, "In place of German, what?" says: 

This is a problem in many schools. Pupils are not beginning German. 
The high-school student, for the sake of his English, ought to have some other 
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language. English is so nearly a grammarless tongue that it needs a grammar 
language as a background, to get the pupil's attention to its form and structure, 
to its ways of giving meaning to words. 

There are the French and the Spanish languages and the Italian. But 
there are not teachers enough of these languages to go around, and their form 
and life will not enrich largely the pupil's English. 

Why not put in two years of Latin, the key to English and to all the Latin 
languages of today? Not Latin as it was taught for the sake of some day 
reading college Latin, but the Latin that will meet the needs of the high-school 
boy or girl of the twentieth century. Not the Latin that marks quantities and 
classifies subjunctives, but the Latin that is compared at every step and in 
every lesson with the mother-tongue. Read " English via Latin in the Eighth 
Grade," Classical Journal, XI, 278. Not the Latin that must translate some- 
how four books of Caesar in the second year, but the Latin that gets two books 
into fit, ready English, that corrects a wrong English word, a poor order, a 
faulty usage, just as quickly and as often as a wrong Latin syntax, that teaches 
from the first day as much about English as about Latin. 

Nor should it be Latin that in four years laboriously builds up a vocabulary 
of 2,000 words for future Latin, but rather Latin that makes one hundred 
and fifty Latin stems and particles that appear on any page of English, Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian so familiar that the pupil knows them as he does 
the one hundred and forty-four facts of the multiplication table for his arith- 
metic and algebra. Eighty-seven per cent of the thought-words of the Pre- 
amble to the U.S. Constitution come from the Latin. Facio and sto easily 
furnish two hundred English derivations each. The Latin can {com, col, co) 
begins the words of over fifty pages of Webster's unabridged and helps deter- 
mine the meaning of each word. The prefix in (im, il, ir) introduces over sixty 
pages of words. And this takes no account of the part which these prefixes 
play in French, Spanish, or Italian dictionaries. 

Might not some Latin be time-saving for the pupil and give him the 
habit of noticing words? The right word in the right place is the best 
practical equipment for this day of telegrams, telephones, business, and state 
papers. 

The study of Latin today should not be an endless series of memory tasks 
for the adolescent learner, but the interesting question of "how the wheels 
go round" to give sense to words in English and in Latin. A "consciousness 
of language" is the greatest need of our boys and girls. It is not model forms 
repeated ad nauseam, but the looking at reg-is as "king-of," and ama-bi-t as 
"love-will-he," reading the construction and meaning from the Latin letters 
as readily as he does in English from its words. 

Two years of Latin will produce this result if the traditional ways of 
learning Latin are changed. One year can be made more valuable than a 
year in any other study of the high-school course. It is this practical, useful 
Latin that may well take the place of some of the German. 



